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CONCERNING COPYRIGHT. 

AN OPEN LETTER TO THE REGISTER OF 
COPYRIGHTS. 

BY MASK TWAIN. 



Thorwald Stolberg, Esq., 

Register of Copyrights, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: 

I have received your excellent summary of the innumerable 
statutes and substitutes and amendments which a century of 
Congresses has devised in trying to mete out even-handed justice 
to the public and the author in the vexed matter of copyright; 
and, in response to your invitation to the craftsmen of my guild 
to furnish suggestions for further legislation upon the subject, 
I beg to submit my share in the unconventional form of 

Question and Answer. 

Question. How many new American books are copyrighted 
annually in the United States? 

Answer. Eive or six thousand. 

Q. How many have been copyrighted in the last twenty-five 
years ? 

A. More than 100,000. 
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Q. How many altogether in the past 104 years? 

A. Doubtless 250,000. 

Q. How many of them have survived or will survive the 42- 
year limit? 

A. An average of five per year. Make it ten, to be safe and 
certain. 

Q. Only ten a year ! 

A. That is all. Ten. 

Q. Do you actually believe that 249,000 of these books have 
had no sort of use for a 42-year limit? 

A. I can swear to it. They would not have outlived a 20-year 
limit. 

Q. Then where is the use of a 42-year limit ? 

A. I know of none. 

Q. What does it accomplish? 

A. Nothing useful, nothing worthy, nothing modest, nothing 
dignified, nothing honest, so far as I know. An Italian statesman 
has called it " the Countess Massiglia of legal burlesque." Each 
year ten venerable copyrights fall in, and the bread of ten persons 
is taken from them by the Government. This microscopic petty 
larceny is all that is accomplished. 

Q. It does seem a small business. 

A. For a big nation — yes. A distinct reversal of the law of the 
survival of the fittest. It is the assassination of the fittest. 

Q. Of course, the lawmakers knew they were arranging a 
hardship for some persons— all laws do that. But they could not 
have known 1 how few the number was, do you think ? 

A. Of course not. Otherwise, they would not have been worry- 
ing and suffering over copyright laws for a hundred years. It 
has cost you, sir, 41 pages of printed notes to merely outline the 
acres of amendments and substitutes they have ground out in a 
century — to take the bread out of the mouths of ten authors per 
year; usually the ten poorest and most distinguished literary 
servants of the nation ! One book from each of them. It takes a 
hundred years to hook a thousand books, and by that time eight 
hundred of them have long ago fallen obsolete and died of 
inanition. 

Q. Certainly there is something most grotesque about this! 
Is this principle followed elsewhere in our laws? 

A. Yes, in the case of the inventors. But in that case it is 
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worth the Government's while. There are a hundred thousand 
new inventions a year, and a thousand of them are worth seizing 
at the end of the 17-year limit. But the Government can't seize 
the really great and immensely valuable ones — like the telegraph, 
the telephone, the air-brake, the Pullman car, and some others, 
the Shakespeares of the inventor-tribe, so to speak — for the pro- 
digious capital required to carry them on is their protection from 
competition; their proprietors are not disturbed when the patents 
perish. Tell me, who are of first importance in the modern 
nation ? 

Q. Shall we say the builders of its civilization and promoters 
of its glory? 

A. Yes. Who are they? 

Q. Its inventors; the creators of its literature; and the coun- 
try's defenders on land and sea. Is that correct? 

A. I think so. Well, when a soldier retires from the wars, 
the Government spends $150,000,000 a year upon him and his, 
and the pension is continued to his widow and orphans. But 
when it retires a distinguished author's book at the end of 42 
years, it takes the book's subsequent profits away from the widow 
and orphans and gives them — to whom? 

Q. To the public. 

A. Nothing of the kind! 

Q. But it does — the lawmaker will tell you so himself. 

A. Who deceived the lawmaker with that limpid falsehood ? 

Q. Falsehood? 

A. That is what it is. And the proof of it lies in this large, 
and eloquent, and sarcastic fact: that the Government does not 
give the book to the public,, it gives it to the publishers. 

Q. How do you make that out? 

A. It is very simple: the publisher goes on publishing — there 
is no law against it — and he takes all the profit, both the author's 
and his own. 

Q. Why, it looks like a crime ! 

A. It doesn't merely look like it, it is a crime. A crime perpe- 
trated by a great country, a proud World Power, upon ten poor 
devils a year. One booh apiece. The profits on "Uncle Tom's 
Cabin" continue to-day; nobody but the publishers get them — 
Mrs. Stowe's share ceased seven years before she died; her daugh- 
ters receive nothing from the book. Years ago they found them- 
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selves no longer able to live in their modest home, and had to move 
out and find humbler quarters. Washington Irving's poor 
old adopted daughters fared likewise. Come, does that move 
you? 

Q. Ah, dear me! Well, certainly, there is something wrong 
about this whole copyright business. 

A. Something wrong ? Yes, I think so ! Something pitifully 
wrong, pathetically wrong! Consider the nation's attitude 
toward the Builder of its Material Greatness, toward the De- 
fender of its Homes and its Flag, and (by contrast) toward its 
Teacher, who is also the Promoter of its Fame and Preserver of 
it — that Immortal Three! Behold, the spirit of prophecy is 
upon me, and a picture of a future incident rises upon my sight. 
You shall share the vision with me: The President sits in state 
in the White House, with his official family around him; before 
him stand three groups. In the first group, Edison, Graham 
Bell, Westinghouse, and other living inventors, and, back of 
them, dim and vague, the shades of Fulton, Whitney, Morse, Hoe, 
Howe, Ericsson and others; in the second group stand Dewey, 
Schley, Miles, Howard, Sickles, Chaffee, together with a private 
soldier and sailor representing 200,000 fellow-survivors of the 
bloody field, the sutler's tent and the teamster's camp, and back 
of these the stately shades of Washington, Paul Jones, Jackson, 
Taylor, Scott, McClellan, Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Farragut, 
Foote, Worden, Sampson and others; in the third group stand 
three or four living authors, and back of them, with averted 
faces and ashamed, loom the mighty shades of Emerson, Ban- 
croft, Bryant, Whittier, and behind these, dim and spectral, the 
shades of Cooper, Judd, Irving, Poe, Hawthorne, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Lowell, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Parkman and others. 

The President Speaks. 

" By command of the Nation, whose servant I am, I have sum- 
moned you, O illustrious ones ! I bring you the message of eighty 
grateful millions — a message of praise and reward for high 
service done your country and your flag : from my lips, hear the 
nation's word! To you, inventors, builders of the land's ma- 
terial greatness, past and present, the people offer homage, wor- 
ship and imperishable gratitude, with enduring fame for your 
dead, and untold millions of minted gold for you that survive. 
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To you> defenders of the flag, past and present, creators of the 
nation's far-shining military glory, the people offer homage, wor- 
ship and imperishable gratitude, with enduring fame for your 
dead; and, for you that survive, a hundred and fifty coined 
millions a year to protect the highest and the humblest of you 
from want so long as you shall live. To you, historians, poets, 
creators of ennobling romance, — Teachers — this: yon have 
wrought into enduring form the splendid story of the Great Re- 
public; you have preserved forever from neglect, decay and ob- 
livion the great deeds of the long line of the nation's Builders, 
Defenders and Preservers; you have diligently and faithfully 
taught and trained the children of the Republic in lofty political 
and social ideals, and in that love of country and reverence for 
the flag which is Patriotism- — and without you this would be a 
Russia to-day, with not an intelligent patriot in it; you have made 
the American home pure and fragrant and beautiful with your 
sweet songs and your noble romance-literature; yon have carried 
the American name in honor and esteem to the ends of the earth; 
in spite of unequal laws which exalt your brother the soldier 
and inflict upon you an undeserved indignity, you have furnished 
to your country that great asset, that golden asset, that imperial 
asset, lacking which no modern State can hold up its head and 
stand unchallenged in the august company of the sisterhood of 
Nations — a fine and strong and worthy National Literature! 
For these inestimable services, the people, by my voice, grant these 
rewards : to your great dead, as also to you who still live, homage, 
worship, enduring fame, imper — no, I mean gratitude, just grati- 
tude; gratitude with a 4.2-year limit, and the poor-house for your 
widows and children. God abide with you, illustrious company 
of the Builders, Defenders and Patriot-Makers of the grateful 
Republic! Farewell, the incident is closed." 

Q. (After a long and reflective pause.) Isn't there some right 
and fair way to remedy this strange and dishonorable condition 
of things ? 

A. I think there is. 

Q. Suggest it, then. 

A Suggestion. 

A. In making a 42-year limit, the Government's intention 
was, to be fair all around. It meant that the ten authors (it sup- 
posed the number was greater) should enjoy the profit of their 
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labors a fair and reasonable time; then extinguish the copyright 
and thus make the book cheap — this for the benefit of the public. 
1 repeat, to insure cheap editions for the public: now, wasn't 
that the intention ? and wasn't it the whole and only intention ? 

Q. It certainly was. 

A. Well, that intention has often been defeated. In many a 
ease, the publisher has not lowered the price; in other cases, so 
many publishers issued editions of the unprotected book that they 
clogged the market and killed the book. And often it was a book 
that could have survived but for this misfortune. The remedy 
that I would suggest is this: that, during the l$d year of the 
copyright limit, the owner of the copyright shall be obliged to 
issue an edition of the book at these following rates, to wit: 
twenty-five cents for each 100,000 words, or less, of its contents, 
and keep said edition on sale always thereafter, year after year, 
indefinitely. And if in any year he shall fail to keep such edition 
en sale during a space of three months, the copyright shall then 
perish. 

Q. That seems to cover the ground. It meets the Govern- 
ment's sole desire — to secure a cheap edition for the public. 

A. Why, certainly. It compels it. No existing law in any 
country does that. 

Q. You would not put a price upon the publisher's other 
editions? 

A. No; he could make the others as high-priced as he chose. 

Q. Would you except books of a certain class ? 

A. No book occurs to me that could not stand the reduction — I 
mean a book that promises to live 42 years and upwards. It could 
not apply to unabridged dictionaries, for they are revised and 
newly copyrighted every ten or twelve years. It is the one and 
only book in America whose copyright is perpetual. 

Q. Your own proposition makes all copyrights perpetual, 
doesn't it ? 

A. It does not. It extends the limit indefinitely. But there 
is still a limit; for in any year after the forty-first that the cheap 
edition fails, during the space of three months, the copyright dies. 

Q. The proposed rate seems excessively cheap. How would 
the thing work out? About how much of a reduction would it 
make ? Give me an illustration or two. 

A. Very well, let me cite my own books — I am on familiar 
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ground there. "Huck Finn" contains 70,000 words; present 
price $1 50 ; an edition of it would have to be kept permanently 
on sale at 25 cents. " Tom Sawyer," 70,000 words, price $1 50 ; 
the imagined cheap edition would be 25 cents. Several two- 
volume books of mine contain a trifle more than 100,000 words 
per volume; present price $1 75 per volume; the cheap-edition 
price would be 75 cents per volume — or 75 cents for the complete 
book if compressed into one volume. My " works," taken to- 
gether, number 23 volumes; cheapest present price of the set, 
$36 50. To meet the requirements of the copyright-preserving 
law, I would compress the aggregate contents into 10 volumes of 
something more than 200,000 words each, and sell the volumes at 
75 cents each — or $7 50 for the lot, if a millionaire wanted the 
whole treasure. 

Q. It is a reduction of four-fifths, or thereabouts! Would 
there be any profit? 

A. The printer and the binder would get their usual per- 
centage of profit, the middle-man would get his usual commission 
on sales. The publisher's profit would be very small, mine also 
would be very small. 

Q. Then you are proposing commercial suicide for him and for 
yourself — is that it? 

A. Far from it. I am proposing high commercial prosperity 
and advantage for him and for me. 

Q. How? 

A. First of all, the books would remain my children's posses- 
sion and support, instead of being confiscated by various pub- 
lishers and issued in cheap form or dear, as they chose, for the 
support of their children. 

Q. And secondly? 

A. Secondly — let us not overlook the importance of this detail 
— the cheap edition would advertise our higher-priced editions, 
and the publisher and my orphans would live on canvasbaek duck 
and Cape Cod oysters — not on ham-and-not-enough-of-it, the way 
certain Government-robbed orphans of my acquaintance are doing 
now. 

Q. Why don't you and your publisher try that cheap edition 
now, without waiting? 

A. Haven't I told you that almost all the profit would go to 
printer, binder and middle-man ? And has this Government ever 
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heard of a publisher who would get out a dirt-cheap edition with- 
out being compelled to do it? The Government has tried per- 
suasion for many a year, in the interest of the public, and 
achieved no cheap edition by it: what I am after now is com- 
pulsion. 

Q. Are you guessing at cheap-edition possibilities, or are you 
speaking from knowledge? 

A. Prom knowledge. Knowledge and experience. I know 
what it costs to make a book and what it costs to sell it. 

Q. If your figures on cheap editions should be challenged by 
the trade — how then? 

A. I could prove my ease, and would do it. 
Very respectfully, 

S. L. Clemens (Maek Twain). 



